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for the hat is made. The stalks are also used for the same purposes 
as those of rye. See Nos. 18, 84. 

101. Whortleberry {Vaccininm myrtillus). The fruits are stuck on hair- 
grass. See No. 93. 

102. Wild cabbage (Brassica oleracea, var. capitatd). From the stalks water 

buckets and trumpets are made. The leaf-stalks furnish " cows." 

103. Wild rose (Rosa canind). The fruit (deprived of the seeds) is eaten, 
especially in winter (when frozen). The leaves are smoked. 

104. Willow (Salix sp.). The branches are used to put with "palms " on 
Palm Sunday, and after consecration the buds are sometimes swal- 
lowed. From the wood whistles, etc., are made; also bows and 
arrows and a sort of sled. Into a piece of willow split at the end a 
stone is placed, and the stick then put into the water to float. See 
No. ZZ- 

105. Wood sorrel (Oxalis acetoselld). Eaten. 

106. Wormwood {Artemisia abrotanuni). Put into books, and carried to 

church. See No. 29. 
This list is by no means exhaustive, but it indicates a variety of use that 
is interesting enough. A complete list for English-speaking America is 
a desideratum which ought not to be long in forthcoming. 

A. F. C. 

Ethnographic Views taken in Ireland. — In vol. xiii. p. 291, have 
been printed paragraphs relating to primitive superstitions still current in 
France relating to fairy wells. By the kindness of a member of the Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore Society, I have received a beautiful illustration of an Irish 
holy well, in the form of a photograph taken by Mr. R. Welch, of Belfast. 
Mr. Welch, who makes a specialty of geological views, publishes also an 
ethnographic series, containing, as shown by his latest catalogue, more 
than seventy scenes dealing with local superstitions and survivals belonging 
to the country about Belfast ; these include cabins, farmhouses, vehicles, 
coracles of canvas and skin, field work, and industries of men and women, 
such as cutting turf, spinning, embroidering, etc. Also presented are holy 
wells, primitive graveyards, cursing and praying stones (including the holy 
stone of Glencolumbkill, sent to America and subsequently returned to its 
place in the sixth century oratory of Donegal), dance-masks of straw, still 
used in dances on the west coast, and the like. The prices; are : for per- 
manent platino prints, 8 by 6 in., single copies, one shilling and three 
pence, by the dozen, one shilling. I am glad to be able to recommend 
these views, which ought to find acceptance with American Irishmen, or 
any Americans interested in Ireland. The address is R. Welch, 49 Lons- 
dale Street, Belfast, Ireland. 

W. W. Newell. 

Dakota Legend of the Head of Gold. — . In vol. xiii. p. 294 (Oc- 
tober-December, 1900), this legend is reprinted as extracted from the 
" Dakota Grammar," attributed to Mr. J. Owen Dorsey. With regard to the 
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collection of this tale a statement has been received from Mr. H. E. War- 
ner, of Washington, D. C, who wishes it to be understood that the original 
publisher was Mr. Stephen R. Riggs, well known as a missionary to the 
tribe, the tale having been printed in the " Iapi Oyae," a little paper partly 
in Dakota and partly in English, in numbers for December, 1878, and Jan- 
uary, 1879. When, before the death of Dr. Riggs, it was in contemplation 
to issue a second edition of his Dakota Dictionary, published by the Smith- 
sonian Institution, it was proposed to include this and seven other tales in 
the second volume ; such publication, however, was not accomplished until 
ten years after Dr. Riggs's death in 1883, when the work appeared as 
edited by J. Owen Dorsey, who did not, however, make any alteration in the 
matter of the book. Of course it was not the intention of Mr. Dorsey to 
deprive Dr. Riggs of any part of the credit due him as collector. Mr. War- 
ner adds that through his wife, a daughter of Dr. Riggs, he had known the 
story, and in part made a metrical rendering, such version being published 
in the "Century Magazine," October, 1884, under the title "The Red 
Horse ; " and also that he had used it in an article on " The Magic Flight 
in Folk-Lore," appearing in "Scribner's Magazine," June, 1887. Mr. War- 
ner has in manuscript, also, other tales, including a complete version of 
" The Blood Clot Boy," which he was fortunately able to complete from 
the recitation of David Zaphyr, a Brule. At one time Dr. Riggs had pro- 
posed to use the stories in connection with studies of Mr. Warner, who, 
however, at the time determined not to carry out such project. 

W. W. Newell: 

Fragments of Two American Ballads. — I inclose two stanzas of a 
song of which I have always wished I could know the whole. Lord Lou- 
don, you remember, was the commander-in-chief of the British forces in 
America, during the campaign of 1756-7. His indecision was supposed to 
have caused the failure of the British, and the colonists were bitterly dis- 
appointed at his delaying the proposed expedition against Louisburg. I 
suppose it is to him that the song refers. 

The other needs no explanation ; I do not know but that it is complete 
save and except the last half of the first stanza. 

I cannot tell which I admire the more, — the moral reflection of the last 
stanza, or its closing rhyme. I believe the song was very popular at the 
time to which it refers. Yours truly, 

Pamela McArthur Cole. 

Lord Loudon. 

Lord Loudon he wrote to his gracious king, 

Desiring of his Majesty 
To send him some men from the Highland hills 

And send them over speedily. 

" Send me some of your good old clans, 

Send me some of your Campbells or your Grants; 
For those are the men that are trained up in war, 
Such warlike souls Lord Loudon wants." 



